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FOREWORD 

FEW  forms  of  craftsmanship  have  as  wide  an  appeal  as  tapes- 
tries. They  offer  the  weaver  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
skill  in  textile  work,  the  more  remarkable  because  the  actual 
weave  is  a  simple  one  and  the  beauty  of  the  finished  article  is  due 
to  the  proficiency  of  the  hand  craftsman.  The  artist  finds  inspi- 
ration in  the  richness  and  boldness  of  tapestry  designs,  as  well  as 
in  the  skilful  blending  of  colours  and  materials.  To  the  student 
of  art  they  show  the  styles  of  depiction  characteristic  of  different 
periods,  and  of  the  way  in  which  pictorial  art  influenced  the 
weaver's  designs  and  was  itself  altered  in  the  process.  The  designs 
on  tapestries  tell  the  historian  the  themes  that  were  of  interest 
from  century  to  century,  provide  illustrations  of  contemporary 
costumes,  or  of  what  the  weaver-craftsmen  imagined  were  the 
costumes  of  classical  or  mythological  times.  More  prosaically, 
tapestries  bespeak  the  cold  draughtiness  of  the  large  chambers  of 
palaces  and  chateaux.  To  the  non-specialist,  tapestries  call  to 
mind  the  richness  and  luxury  of  court  life,  the  pageantry  of  lords 
and  ladies,  of  falconry,  and  the  contrast  of  wealth  so  characteristic 
of  Europe  before  the  French  Revolution. 

Owing  to  their  large  size  and  the  perishable  nature  of  their 
material,  relatively  few  tapestries  have  survived  to  the  present 
day.  Through  the  centuries  moth,  fire  and  decay  have  been 
steadily  at  work,  with  the  result  that  few  tapestries  survive  to-day. 
outside  of  our  largest  museums  and  some  of  the  older  palaces  and 
manor-houses  of  Europe.  Due  to  the  war,  a  number  of  important 
tapestries  were  brought  to  New  York.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
French  &  Co.  and  of  Duveen  Brothers,  a  loan  exhibition  of  these 
tapestries  has  been  brought  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of 
Archaeology,  offering  a  unique  opportunity  for  studying  this 
branch  of  European  craftsmanship.  This  exhibition  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Sigmund  Samuel,  F.R. 
Hist.  Soc,  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum.  This  catalogue  has  been  prepared  by  Miss 
Betty  Maw  of  the  museum  staff. 
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Owing  to  shortness  of  time,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  museum 
to  examine  more  than  a  small  number  of  these  tapestries  before 
they  reached  Toronto.  This  catalogue  had  to  be  in  the  printer's 
hands  before  their  arrival  and  it  is  largely  based,  therefore,  on 
descriptions  and  photographs  provided  by  French  &  Co.  and 
Duveen  Brothers.  The  thanks  of  the  Museum  is  extended  to  these 
two  firms  for  their  courtesy  and  cooperation  and  particularly  to 
Dr.  Samuel  without  whom  the  exhibition  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
November,  1945. 
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EUROPEAN  TAPESTRIES 


The  word  tapestry  is  from  a  French  word  meaning  "to  adorn", 
and  tapestries  have  been  used  as  wall  hangings  and  curtains  to 
adorn  the  walls,  doors  and  windows  of  tents,  mansions  and  palaces 
since  Biblical  times.  Besides  being  highly  decorative  with  their 
bold,  though  detailed,  designs  and  rich  colouring,  they  served  a 
practical  purpose  as  coverings  for  bare  stone  walls,  and  as  insulation 
against  the  cold  in  large  draughty  rooms.  Though  usually  of  wool, 
they  were  often  enriched  with  gold  and  silver  threads.  For  this 
reason  and  because  of  the  lengthy  process  involved  in  weaving 
them,  they  have  always  been  costly  to  produce  so,  since  early 
times,  have  been  a  luxury  enjoyed  only  by  wealthy  and  splendour 
loving  kings  and  nobles.  Sets  of  tapestries,  like  jewels  and  plate, 
were  treasured  possessions,  and,  like  jewels  and  plate,  were  often 
destroyed  for  their  intrinsic  value.  This  fact,  coupled  with  their 
perishable  nature,  accounts  for  the  small  number  that  have  come 
down  to  us  compared  with  the  large  collections  described  in 
Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  inventories. 

In  Europe,  tapestries  reached  their  height  in  magnificent  designs 
and  skilled  technique  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  This 
exhibition  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  their  history. 

Fundamentally,  a  tapestry  is  a  textile  woven  in  a  particular 
manner  known  as  "tapestry  weave".  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  universal  techniques  for  producing  patterned  fabrics 
and  requires  only  the  simplest  type  of  loom.  It  flourished  from 
very  early  times  in  Egypt,  China  and  Peru,  to  mention  only  three 
widely  separated  places.  Examples  of  tapestry  weaving  from  these 
countries  may  be  seen  in  their  respective  galleries.  Tapestry 
comprises  a  cord  weave  with  a  comparatively  heavy  warp  entirely 
covered  by  a  fine  weft;  the  weft  threads  do  not  run  from  selvage 
to  selvage  but  backwards  and  forwards  as  required  by  the  design. 
Where  two  colours  run  side  by  side,  parallel  to  the  warp,  a  slit 
occurs.  These  slits  are  an  interesting  characteristic  of  tapestry 
weaving.  Very  small  ones  can  be  used  by  a  skilful  weaver  to  give 
a  lacy  effect  or  an  accent  of  shadow.   Large  ones  are  sewn  together 
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with  an  overcast  stitch  when  the  tapestry  is  finished.  It  is  possible 
to  solve  the  problem  of  slits  by  interlocking  the  adjoining  threads 
in  the  weaving,  but  this  is  apt  to  be  clumsy  and  was  not  generally 
done  in  European  tapestries. 

Two  types  of  looms  are  used:  the  high  warp  loom  in  which  the 
warp  threads  are  held  between  rollers  on  a  vertical  frame;  and  the 
low  warp  loom  on  which  the  warp  threads  are  horizontal  as  in  most 
looms.  On  both  looms  the  weaver  works  on  the  back  of  the  tapes- 
try. On  the  high  warp  loom  the  weaving  is  done  from  the  bottom 
up  and  the  weaver  has  the  cartoon  from  which  he  works  hanging 
behind  him.  It  will  be  noticed  in  all  tapestries  that  when  they 
are  hung  the  warp  threads  run  horizontally.  This  is  because  they 
are  always  woven  sideways  on  the  loom.  On  the  low  warp  loom 
the  cartoon,  which  is  drawn  in  reverse,  lies  under  the  warp  and  the 
weaver  follows  it  through  the  threads. 
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TAPESTRIES  OF  THE  XV  AND  XVI  CENTURIES 


It  was  in  France  and  Belgium  that  the  great  centres  of  tapestry 
weaving  flourished  from  the  14th  to  the  1 8th  century.  Paris  and 
the  small  town  of  Arras  were  two  of  the  earliest  centres.  Although 
very  few  of  their  tapestries  now  exist,  many  references  to  their 
beauty,  and  to  the  great  demand  for  them,  are  found  in  literature 
and  records  of  the  period.  In  England  the  name  of  Arras  was 
synonymous  with  tapestries.  It  is  recorded  that  Henry  VIII  had 
numerous  arras.  When  this  town  was  destroyed  in  1435  and  the 
textile  industry  wiped  out,  Tournai,  an  ancient  textile  weaving 
town,  became  the  great  centre  of  tapestry  weaving  in  the  15th 
century. 

Although  biblical  subjects  have  always  been  popular,  many  of 
the  Tournai  tapestries  that  have  come  down  to  us  have  been  of 
historical  subjects,  of  which  there  are  fine  examples  in  this  exhi- 
bition. Besides  these  there  were  beautiful  hunting  scenes,  verdure 
and  mille  fleur  designs  produced  by  both  French  and  Flemish 
weavers  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

Very  few  names  of  the  tapestry  designers  of  that  period  are 
known,  but  the  tapestries  themselves  prove  that  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  the  medium  were  well  known.  One  character- 
istic is  the  absence  of  a  definite  centre  of  interest,  one  part  appear- 
ing as  important  as  another.  This  effect  is  created  partly  by  the 
use  of  high  horizon  lines  and  little  difference  in  scale  between  the 
figures  in  the  foreground  and  those  in  the  distance,  and  partly  by 
the  design  being  composed  of  a  number  of  different  scenes.  These 
features,  combined  with  fairly  flat  forms  and  a  limited  though 
multi-coloured  range  of  tones,  produced  the  structural  quality  so 
necessary  in  a  wall  hanging  or  mural,  that  of  giving  the  impression 
of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  ceiling.  Where 
there  were  borders  they  were  narrow,  consisting  of  scrolls  and  mille 
fleur  motifs. 

1.  An  Allegory  of  Honour.    Arras,  1420- 1430. 

In  this  tapestry  a  lady  in  court  dress  seated  on  a  bench  is 
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2.    The  Romance  of  the  Rose.    Tournai,  about  1460. 
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conversing  with  three  attendants.  That  she  is  probably  a  royal 
personage  is  suggested  by  the  ermine  trimmings  on  her  robe.  The 
conversation  is  indicated  in  old  French  on  the  four  labels.  The 
lowest  one  says:  "Je  suis  onneru  qui  fai  capiaus  pour  mes  enfans 
qui  tant  sont  biaus".  (I  am  Honour  who  makes  chaplets  for  my 
children  who  are  so  beautiful.)  The  one  just  above  to  the  left 
reads:  "vut  a  mon  bon  dam  mon  geron"  (Thanks  to  my  good  lady, 
my  adviser);  that  to  the  right  of  it  says:  'Tour  mieux  plerre  a  mi 
afuterai  ce  capu  io  il"  (to  please  better  I  will  cover  my  head  with 
the  chaplet).  The  label  in  the  upper  right  corner  has  probably 
been  wrongly  restored  as  it  does  not  make  sense. 

It  illustrates  the  bold,  somewhat  two  dimensional  style  of  early 
European  tapestries.  Even  the  mille  fleur  motifs  are  more  broadly 
treated  than  in  later  ones. 

W.  8'  10",  H.  7'  6".  Lent  by  Duveen  Brothers. 

2.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose.    Tournai,  about  1460. 

This  tapestry  illustrates  the  culminating  scenes  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  part  was 
written  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century  and  the  second  part  by  Jean  de  Meung  towards  the 
end  of  the  century.    It  was  translated  into  English  by  Chaucer. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  tapestries  of  this  date  this  one  has 
been  cut  down  and  somewhat  restored.  It  contains  interesting 
examples  of  the  costume  of  the  time. 

W.  9'  9",  H.  8'  5".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

3.  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem.    Tournai,  1460-70. 

This  is  one  of  a  set  of  tapestries  called  "The  Vengeance  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ".  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  Titus  in  70  A.D. 
and  the  designer  of  the  tapestry  has  followed  the  scenes  described 
by  Josephus,  even  to  the  gruesome  detail  of  the  mother  found 
devouring  her  own  child. 

It  is  a  very  finely  woven  tapestry  and  an  instance  of  the  use  of 
a  high  horizon  line  and  all  over  activity.  Characteristic  of  the 
period  the  figures  are  depicted  in  contemporary  costume  in  spite 
of  the  early  date  of  the  event. 

W.  17'  6",  H.  12'.  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 
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4-  Scene  from  the  Trojan  War.     Flemish,  Tournai,  late  15th 
century. 

This  tapestry  shows  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  the  Greek  am- 
bassadors, being  received  by  King  Priam  at  an  altar  inside  the 
walls  of  Troy.  Outside  the  walls  Aeneas  and  Antema  wait  beside 
the  ambassador's  horses.  The  Greek  tents  may  be  seen  in  the 
distance.  It  is  part  of  a  set  of  tapestries  illustrating  the  History 
of  Troy  similar  to  those  woven  by  Pasquier  Grenier  for  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  faces  are  particularly  well 
woven  with  careful  grading  of  tones. 

W.  6'  5",  H.  13'  5".  Lent  by  Duveen  Brothers. 

5.  Brennus  >  British  King  of  Gaul.   Flemish,  Tournai,  about  1480. 
Three  scenes  from  the  story  of  Brennus  are  shown  in  this 

tapestry.  At  the  right  he  is  seen  entering  conquered  Rome,  in 
the  centre  front  is  depicted  the  capitulation  of  Marcus  Manlius 
and  consuls.  Manlius'  chancellors  accompany  him  bringing  the 
keys  of  the  city.  In  this  scene  Brennus,  without  a  crown  but  with 
his  name  inscribed  on  his  robe,  stands  beside  his  brother  Belinus. 
At  the  left  ransom  money  and  gold  plate  is  being  distributed  to 
the  Gauls  by  Brennus. 

This  tapestry  was  probably  much  larger  in  its  original  form. 
It  is  beautifully  woven  and  richness  is  added  to  the  robes  and 
draperies  by  the  use  of  silk  threads.  Two  characteristics  of  the 
period  are  illustrated,  that  of  having  several  events  occurring  in 
the  same  picture  and  the  anachronism  of  costume  contemporary 
with  the  weaving. 

W.  13'  5",  H.  8'.  Lent  by  Duveen  Brothers. 

6.  Pastoral  Life.    French  or  Flemish,  late  15th  century. 

A  highly  stylized  and  decorative  treatment  has  been  used  in 
this  tapestry  showing  such  pastoral  activities  as  sheep  tending, 
fruit  gathering  and  spinning.  The  two  figures  in  the  centre  fore- 
ground are  probably  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor.  At  the  right 
a  man  plays  the  bagpipes.  In  the  distance  may  be  seen  castles, 
houses  and  a  windmill.  The  mille  fleur  motifs  intermingled  with 
small  animals  make  an  interesting  background  for  the  figures. 
The  greens,  yellows  and  orange  are  unusually  well  preserved. 

W.  1  r  2",  H.  8'.  Lent  by  Duveen  Brothers. 
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J.  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ.    Brussels,  about  1500. 

The  tapestry  is  one  of  a  series  known  as  the  Credo  tapestries. 
The  story  begins  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  where  appear  the 
two  prophets,  Zacharias  and  Joannes,  with  scrolls  that  bear  in- 
scriptions in  monkish  Latin.  The  banderole  of  Zacharias  bears 
the  inscription:  "aspicient  in  me  deum  suum  quem  crucifix- 
erunt"  (They  will  behold  in  me  their  God  whom  they  crucified), 
whereas  that  of  Joannes  reads:  "quassus  sub  pontio  pilato 
crucifixus  mortus  et  sepultus"  (Scourged  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
was  crucified,  dead  and  buried). 

Beneath  this  scene  appears  Pilate,  standing  before  two  chairs, 
as  he  washes  his  hands  in  a  basin  held  by  an  attendant.  Still  lower, 
on  the  left,  a  soldier  with  clenched  fist  is  about  to  strike  the  Saviour 
as  He  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  the  cross  on  the  way  to  Calvary. 
Over  the  top  of  His  cross  are  heads  of  the  Sadducees  and  a  High 
Priest,  while  at  the  right  the  Saviour,  a  rope  around  His  waist  is 
being  pulled  by  a  woman  who  is  arrayed  in  a  sumptuous  over- 
skirt  of  cloth  of  gold  lined  with  ermine.  She  is  inscribed  "Invidia", 
and  behind  her  appear  two  women  whose  inscriptions  identify  them 
as  "Humilitas"  and  "Caritas".  Proceeding  to  the  top  of  the  centre, 
one  sees  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross  and  Longinus  in  the  act  of  pierc- 
ing the  sacred  side  with  a  spear,  and  touching  his  own  eye  in  token 
of  healing,  while  a  row  of  soldiers  stand  behind  him.  On  the  right 
of  the  cross  are  grouped  three  women,  all  in  blue,  while  the  Virgin, 
sustained  by  St.  John,  kneels  in  front,  distinguished  by  a  robe  of 
crimson  and  gold  brocade  overlaid  with  a  blue  mantle.  Below 
this  group  is  depicted  the  scene  of  the  Entombment:  the  women 
stand  beside  the  dead  body,  while  a  man  with  a  blue  headdress 
supports  the  head,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  appears  at  the  feet. 

In  the  upper  right  corner  is  the  Triumph  of  the  Saviour.  The 
scene  represents  the  text  of  I  Peter,  III,  19.  The  Saviour,  holding 
a  crossed  staff,  like  the  Baptist's,  is  preaching  to  the  "spirits  in 
prison"  and  a  heavy  door,  wrenched  from  its  hinges,  proclaims  that 
the  gates  of  Hell  cannot  prevail  against  Him.  Adam,  Eve  and 
others  issue  forth  with  various  grotesque  bat-like  beasts.  Lower 
down,  Christ  sits  enthroned  in  the  company  of  the  Faithful,  among 
whom  David  can  be  distinguished  by  an  ermine  tippet,  and  Moses 
by  the  Tablets  of  the  Law.  And  kneeling  at  the  Saviour's  side  is 
an  angel  in  a  cape. 
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Finally,  in  the  lower  right  corner  appears  an  old  man,  garbed 
in  blue,  who  holds  a  scroll  inscribed  "o  mores  epo  mors  tya 
ozias".  It  is  the  prophet  Hosea  who  foretold  "O  death  I  will  be 
thy  death",  (Chapter  XIII,  14). 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  Flemish  weaving  of  this 
period.  In  it  the  characteristically  high  horizon  and  numerous 
events  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  tapestry  are  cleverly  arranged 
in  an  organized  fashion.  Although  only  wool  has  been  used  a 
wonderful  variety  of  texture  has  been  obtained  in  the  depiction 
of  rich  silken  fabrics. 

W.  15'  2",  H.  13'.  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

8.  Two  Armorial  Mille  Fleurs.    French,  about  1500. 

These  are  probably  part  of  a  set  of  wedding  tapestries,  the 
coats  of  arms  denote  the  union  of  two  families  and  the  letters  M 
and  N  connected  by  a  cord  are  the  initials  of  the  persons  concerned. 
These  two  tapestries  may  have  been  joined  together  and  probably 
were  part  of  a  frieze  that  extended  around  a  room. 

Each  W.  3'  8",  H.  3'  9".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

9.  The  Landing  at  Calcutta.    Tournai,  1504. 

This  is  one  of  a  set  of  tapestries  called  the  East  Indies,  made 
for  Philip  the  Handsome,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  King  of  Castile. 
In  this  richly  coloured  tapestry,  quaintly  oriental  figures  are  seen 
watching  the  unloading  of  a  cargo  of  animals  from  a  ship  flying  a 
standard  on  which  is  depicted  the  Virgin  Mary. 

On  the  buildings  and  on  the  side  of  the  ship  are  interesting 
examples  of  the  weaver's  method  of  indicating  shading.  This 
technique  is  known  as  hatching. 

W.  8'  7",  H.  11'  11".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

10.  The  Falcon  Hunt.    French,  early  16th  century. 

This  tapestry  is  a  typical  example  of  the  hunting  scenes  so 
popular  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  Boldly  treated 
figures  of  a  group  of  hunters  leaving  the  castle  on  the  left  stand 
out  against  a  background  of  mille  fleur  motifs  in  which  columbine, 
cowslips,  strawberries,  cornflowers,  violets  and  other  flowers  can 
be  identified.    It  is  woven  of  wool  and  the  rich  effect  is  enhanced 


by  the  use  of  silk  in  the  highlights  on  the  costumes.  The  name  of 
the  weaver  or  designer,  Guillaume  Nofus,  is  woven  into  the  border 
of  the  saddle  cloth  of  the  mule  in  the  foreground. 

W.  9'  10",  H.  10'  2".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

11.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor.    French,  early  i6th  century. 

Before  a  castle  at  the  right,  the  lord  and  lady  accept  a  gift  of 
game  from  two  huntsmen.  At  the  left,  another  richly  attired 
couple  are  conversing.  So  deeply  engrossed  are  they  that  they  do 
not  notice  the  small  boy  cutting  and  stealing  the  lady's  purse.  In 
the  distance  at  the  left  another  hunter  sounds  his  horn.  This,  like 
"The  Falcon  Hunt",  is  another  fine  example  of  the  hunting  scene 
tapestries  of  the  early  i6th  century.  The  decorative  handling  of 
the  foliage  blends  beautifully  with  the  figures  in  spite  of  the  rather 
bold  treatment.  It  is  also  an  interesting  study  of  contemporary 
costume. 

W.  12'  11",  H.  11'  2".  Lent  by  Duveen  Brothers. 

12.  St.  John  the  Baptist.    French,  early  i6th  century. 

In  this  tapestry  St.  John,  the  central  figure,  is  seen  answering 
questions  concerning  his  identity,  asked  by  priests  at  the  right 
and  two  Levites  from  Jerusalem  at  the  left. 

"EGO  VOX  CLAMANTIS  IN  DESERTO  DIRIGITE  VIAM  DOMINl".     (I  am 

the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way 
of  the  Lord.    St.  John  I,  23.) 

In  the  distance  can  be  seen  St.  John  and  two  of  his  disciples 
kneeling  in  adoration  before  Jesus. 

Though  fairly  coarse  in  weave  it  is  rich  in  colour  particularly 
where  blue  silk  threads  have  been  used  in  the  hood  of  the  figure  to 
the  left  of  St.  John. 

W.  6',  H.  5'  9".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

13.  The  Last  Supper.    French,  probably  Touraine,  early   1 6th 

century. 

This  tapestry  is  one  of  a  famous  set  of  "The  Miracles  of  the 
Holy  Sacraments"  made  for  the  Abbey  du  Ronceray  at  Angers. 
At  the  lower  left  is  the  escutcheon  of  Ysabelle  de  Jaille  who  was 
the  abbess  from  1505  to  151 8.    The  inscription  reads: 
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The  Last  Supper.    French,  probably  Touraine,  early  16th  century. 
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"devant  sa  mort  sacra  son  sang  et  corps  et  presbres  fait 
ses  apotres  a  lheure  de  faire  ainsi  leur  dist  et  soient 
recors  que  soubs  ce  pain  son  corps  entier  demeure." 

W.  6',  H.  6'  2".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

14.  Armorial  Tapestry.    Flemish,  Fournai,  about  1525. 

In  the  centre  of  this  tapestry  is  a  heraldic  device  enclosed  by 
a  wreath,  and  mounted  on  a  field  which  is  very  densely  strewn 
with  mille  fleur  in  various  colours.  Quaint  bird  and  animal  motifs 
are  scattered  over  the  field  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  formal 
border. 

W.  8'  6",  H.  7'  8".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

15.  Stockade.    Flemish,  early  16th  century. 

In  this  tapestry  a  floral  border  encloses  a  design  which  consists 
of  a  stout  stockade  with  a  highly  decorative  gate  in  the  foreground. 
Both  inside  and  outside  the  stockade  are  fruit  trees  and  flowers, 
birds  and  beasts  of  many  varieties. 

W.  10'  7",  H.  8'  9".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

16.  Crucifixion.    Flemish,  early  16th  century. 

The  scene  is  of  the  Crucifixion  with  St.  Peter  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  the  left  of  the  Cross,  and  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  to  the 
right.    In  the  background  a  16th  century  town  is  shown. 

This  tapestry  was  made  to  be  used  as  an  altar  frontal  and  has 
a  band  with  a  Latin  inscription  across  the  top  which  has  been 
woven  to  simulate  a  superfrontal. 

W.  6'  8",  H.  3'  3".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

17.  Esther  and  Ahasuerus.    German,  1566. 

Esther  is  shown  kneeling  before  King  Ahasuerus  begging  for 
the  deliverance  of  her  people.  With  the  king  is  Haman,  his  grand 
vizier,  and  Esther  is  attended  by  a  lady  in  waiting.  The  figures 
are  attired  in  16th  century  costumes.  Above  the  scene  are  the 
King's  words,  which  translated  into  English  are:  ''Esther,  I  will 
grant  thee  what  thou  wishest".  The  date  1566  is  woven  into  the 
tapestry. 

W.  3',  H.  2'  10".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 
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TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD  OF  TAPESTRY  DESIGN 
XVI  AND  XVII  CENTURIES 


In  the  1 6th  century  Brussels  and  Antwerp  became  prominent 
centres  of  tapestry  weaving,  introducing  a  new  phase  into  the 
development  of  tapestryde  sign.  In  151 5  Pope  Leo  X  com- 
missioned Peter  Van  Aelst,  a  Brussels  weaver  working  in  An  twerp, 
to  weave  a  set  of  tapestries  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from 
cartoons  by  Raphael.  These  cartoons  were  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  large  paintings  with  brilliant  highlights,  heavy  shadows,  large 
expanses  of  sky  and  numerous  open  spaces,  none  of  which  readily 
lent  themselves  to  tapestry  technique.  However  Van  Aelst  and 
his  assistants  applied  themselves  to  the  task  set  before  them.  The 
results  were  so  successful  that  their  influence  affected  tapestry 
design  from  that  time  on,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  many  large  pic- 
torial tapestries  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Many  weavers 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new  style,  and  justly  so,  but  eventually 
they  had  to  give  in  to  popular  demand.  Rubens  also  produced 
numerous  tapestry  cartoons  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
and  his  broad  technique  and  use  of  oil  paint  were  a  source  of  worry 
to  the  weavers. 

Besides  introducing  a  new  treatment  for  the  pictorial  part  of 
tapestries,  Raphael's  cartoons  had  wide  and  highly  ornate  borders, 
which  influenced  border  designing  from  that  time  on.  These 
became  wider  and  heavy  with  ornament,  floral  festoons,  and  even 
groups  of  figures  depicting  incidents  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 
tapestry. 

During  the  16th  century  tapestries  in  both  the  old  and  the  new 
styles  were  produced  and  it  was  not  until  the  17th  century  that 
the  new  style  was  firmly  established. 

18.  Joseph  Sold  by  His  Brethren.    Flemish,  early  16th  century. 

This  tapestry  illustrates  the  Biblical  story  of  Joseph  being 
sold  by  his  brothers  into  slavery.  Unlike  the  earlier  tapestry 
designs  where  the  figures  are  shown  in  costumes  contemporary 
with  the  tapestry  itself,  fantastic  costumes  have  been  used  to  give 
a  more  exotic  air  to  the  scene.  The  drawing  of  the  design  fits  in 
with  the  new  style  of  tapestries  which  was  just  coming  in  at  the 
time  this  was  woven.    The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  purely 
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pictorial  and  far  more  suitable  for  painting  than  for  weaving. 
Only  a  single  scene  is  illustrated  instead  of.  many  scenes  rolled 
into  one.  Both  the  open  background  and  the  heavy  border  are 
characteristic  of  the  new  style. 

W.  17'  6",  H.  11'  5".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

19.  Landscape.    Flemish,  about  1560. 

This  tapestry  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  Renaissance  type 
which  comes  in  the  transition  period  between  those  of  the  Gothic 
period  and  the  large  pictorial  tapestries  typical  of  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries.  The  scene  which  shows  a  chateau  with  pavilion 
and  formal  gardens  is  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  period,  with  its 
high  skyline  and  detailed  verdure,  while  the  heavy  border  is 
definitely  in  the  newer  style. 

W.  10'  4",  H.  11'  6".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

20.  Vertumnus  and  Pomona.    Flemish,  late  16th  century. 

The  scene  shows  Pomona,  Goddess  of  the  Trees  and  Fruit, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  the  pruning  knife  which  was  her  symbol. 
She  is  facing  her  ardent  suitor  Vertumnus,  God  of  the  Changing 
Year,  who  is  disguised  as  a  fisherman. 

The  tapestry  was  woven  by  the  famous  Brussels  weaver,  Jacob 
Guebels,  whose  mark  is  in  the  lower  right  selvage.  He  was  active 
between  1585  and  1605. 

W.  10'  6",  H.  11'  9".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

21.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.    German,  1620. 

The  cartoon  for  this  tapestry  was  made  up  from  engravings  by 
Diirer  and  therefore  the  representation  of  the  figures  is  in  a  style 
considerably  earlier  than  the  tapestry  itself. 

Across  the  top  is  a  text  in  German  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew. 

The  weaver's  initials  AK  and  the  date  1620  are  woven  into  the 
brick  wall  in  the  background. 

W.  2'  8",  H.  3'  5".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

22.  Armorial  Tapestry.    Flemish,  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century. 
In  the  centre  is  a  shield  with  coat-of-arms  supported  by  the 

seated  figure  of  Hercules.    Mars  and  one  of  the  Muses  point 
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Armorial  Tapestry.    Flemish,  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century. 
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towards  the  shield  and  a  group  of  cupids  display  attributes  signi- 
fying Painting  and  Sculpture. 

The  fine  weaving  is  of  wool  and  silk  enriched  with  metal  threads. 
At  the  bottom  are  woven  the  names  of  the  weavers,  Jacques  van 
de  Borght  and  Jan  de  Belter,  and  the  Brussels  mark.  Belter  moved 
to  Lille  in  1688  so  the  tapestry  must  have  been  woven  before  that 
date,  while  he  was  still  working  in  Brussels. 

W.  10'  10",  H.  13'.  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 


FLEMISH.    XVII  AND  XVIII  CENTURIES 

Of  the  Flemish  tapestry  weaving  centres  Brussels  was  by  far 
the  most  important  during  the  17th  and  18th  century.  In  charac- 
ter the  Flemish  design  of  that  period  was  strongly  influenced  by 
Rubens  who  produced  large  numbers  of  cartoons  in  his  grandiose 
and  flamboyant  style.  As  weavers,  the  Flemings  far  surpassed 
those  of  other  European  countries.  The  great  French  factories  of 
Gobelin  and  Beauvais  employed  Flemish  weavers  as  their  master 
craftsmen;  in  fact  there  was  hardly  a  tapestry  factory  in  Europe 
which  did  not  employ  Flemish  weavers. 

23.   The  Obsequies  of  Decius  Mus.    Brussels,  17th  century. 

Decius  Mus  was  Consul  of  the  Roman  Republic  during  the 
first  Samnite  War.  In  340  B.C.  he  won  a  victory  by  plunging 
alone  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  Samnite  prisoners  were 
immolated  in  his  honour  at  his  funeral.  This  scene  is  depicted 
in  the  tapestry. 

In  1 61 8  Rubens  made  six  cartoons  for  tapestries  illustrating 
the  story.  This  one  was  woven  by  Francois  Van  der  Hecke  who 
was  one  of  a  celebrated  family  of  weavers  working  in  Brussels 
during  the  17th  century.  Its  foreground  figures  are  characteristic 
of  Rubens  style  and  the  heavy  border  is  typical  of  the  period. 

W.  19'  4",  H.  13'  6".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 
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24.  The  Triumph  of  Mars.  \ 

n    t»  ■     ^7    /  i\/r-  i  Brussels,  about  1720. 

25.  lhe  inumph  of  Minerva,  j  5  1 

These  two  tapestries  are  part  of  a  set  called  "The  Triumph  of 
the  Gods".  In  the  Triumph  of  Mars  tapestry,  Mars,  the  God  of 
War,  can  be  seen  seated  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  two  lions.  In  the 
foreground  some  of  his  soldiers  lead  bound  prisoners  while  others 
bear  pillaged  treasures.  The  procession  is  heralded  by  a  winged 
trumpeter  while  a  similar  figure  is  about  to  crown  the  god  with  the 
laurel  wreath  of  the  conqueror.  In  the  distance  at  the  left  a  city 
is  burning. 

In  the  Triumph  of  Minerva  tapestry,  Minerva  the  Goddess 
of  Peace  and  Wisdom,  is  seated  on  a  cloud  wearing  a  plumed  helmet 
and  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  She 
directs  the  presentation  of  medals,  jewels,  and  gifts,  to  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Beside  her  stands  a  nymph  who  carries  a  cornu- 
copia from  which  fall  these  trophies,  while  to  the  right  are  male 
and  female  figures  representing  Music,  Literature,  Painting,  and 
Sculpture.  They  are  about  to  receive  from  a  putto,  the  rewards 
for  their  attainments  from  the  goddess  of  Wisdom.  The  tapestry 
symbolizes  this  fact.  To  the  left  is  seen  Mars,  the  God  of  War, 
chained  to  a  rock,  while  nearby  two  putti  are  destroying  the 
implements  of  war. 

This  pair  of  tapestries  was  designed  by  Augustin  Coppens  and 
Jean  Van  Orly,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Bernard  Van  Orly,  a 
pupil  of  Raphael.  They  were  woven  by  Urban  and  Daniel  Leyniers 
who  were  famous  Brussels  weavers.  Urban  Leyniers  was  also 
celebrated  as  a  dyer. 

The  influence  of  Rubens'  style  may  be  seen  in  this  pair  of 
tapestries  in  the  turmoil  of  clouds,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
draperies. 

W.  18'  3",  H.  12'  10". 

W.  20'  6",  H.  13'  1".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 
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FRANCE.    THE  GOBELIN  FACTORY 


In  the  17th  century  the  two  most  celebrated  French  factories 
for  tapestry  weaving  were  established,  those  of  Gobelin  and  Beau- 
vais.  The  Gobelin  factory  was  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  under  the  patronage  of  Henri  IV  who  brought  a  group  of 
Flemish  weavers  and  designers,  headed  by  Marc  Comans  and 
Frans  Van  Planken,  to  Paris  and  installed  them  in  a  dye  factory 
belonging  to  the  Gobelin  family.  From  this  ownership  the  factory 
took  its  name.  In  1667  it  became  a  Royal  Factory  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  LeBrun  and  executed  many  large  orders  for 
Louis  XIV,  and  later  for  Louis  XV. 

During  Louis  XV's  reign  when  Madame  de  Pompadour's 
influence  was  at  its  height,  a  complete  change  in  style  of  all  forms 
of  decoration  took  place.  The  ponderous  forms  and  heavy  rich 
colours  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV  were  superseded  by  graceful 
curves  and  lighter  and  gayer  shades  of  colour.  The  function  of 
tapestries  also  changed.  Where  formerly  tapestries  had  been  of 
primary  importance,  they  were  now  required  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  a  scheme  of  decoration  along  with  the  architectural  ornament 
and  furniture  of  a  room.  Frequently  they  were  inserted  into 
panels,  especially  in  small  rooms  such  as  boudoirs,  which  were 
then  in  fashion.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  this  style  de- 
generated into  weak  and  meaningless  designs  and  with  it  the 
flourishing  period  of  tapestries  ended. 

26.  Daphne  and  Apollo.    French,  Gobelin,  1660-61. 

This  tapestry  is  one  of  a  set  called  the  Story  of  Daphne.  In 
the  foreground  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  the  river  god  Peneus,  is 
attempting  to  escape  from  Apollo  who  pursues  her.  Flying  above 
Apollo  is  Cupid  who  had  pierced  him  with  one  of  his  arrows. 

This  tapestry  was  woven  in  the  factory  of  Raphael  van  Planken, 
son  of  Franz  van  Planken  who  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the 
Gobelin  factory.  Raphael  founded  this  factory  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  leaving  the  Comans  family  in  control  of  the  Gobelin 
factory. 

W.  15'  7",  H.  11'  6".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

27.  November.    French,  Gobelin,  1731-35. 

This  is  one  of  a  set  of  tapestries  called  the  Months  of  Lucas 
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which  show  rural  occupations.  In  this  one  are  seen  plowing,, 
tilling,  tending  pigs  and  other  occupations  typical  of  this  month. 
In  the  centre  of  the  top  border  is  the  Zodiacal  sign  of  November, 
Sagittarius. 

The  cartoons  for  this  set  of  tapestries  had  long  been  wrongly 
attributed  to  Lucas  van  Leyden,  hence  their  title,  the  Months  of 
Lucas.  Some  time  ago  it  was  established  that  they  were  not 
designed  by  him.  They  may  have  been  the  work  of  Verm ey en 
who  was  a  famous  designer  of  cartoons  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century. 

W.  9'  4",  H.  11'  7".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

28.  The  Cowardice  of  Sancho   Panza.     French,  Gobelin,  18th 

century. 

This  tapestry  is  one  of  a  set  telling  the  story  of  Don  Quixote. 
It  depicts  a  wild  boar  charging  the  Don  who,  complete  in  armour 
and  carrying  a  shield,  defends  himself  with  a  sword.  The  cowardly 
Sancho  Panza  meanwhile  climbs  a  nearby  tree  on  the  left  of  the 
picture  and  escapes  the  boar. 

The  central  medallion  containing  the  pictorial  part  was  taken 
from  a  painting  by  Charles  Coypel.  It  is  placed  on  a  contrasting 
background  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers  by  Tessier  and  a 
peacock  by  Alexander  Desportes.  The  cartoon  of  the  whole 
design  was  executed  by  Pierre  Francois  Cozette.  It  is  signed  with 
his  name  and  date  1756. 

W.  17'  3",  H.  11'  10".  '      Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

29.  Louis  XV.    French,  Gobelin,  18th  century. 

The  Royal  Gobelin  factory  brought  portraiture  in  tapestry  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  This  portrait  of  Louis  XV  is  from  a 
painting  by  Carl  Van  Loo  which  was  one  of  a  series  done  of  the 
royal  family.  This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this  phase  of 
tapestry. 

Over  all  size  29"  X  38".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

30.  Triumphal  Procession   of  Charles   V.     French,   early   18  th 

century. 

This  is  one  of  a  set  of  five  tapestries  depicting  the  warlike 
qualities  of  Charles  V,  Duke  of  Lorraine.    It  shows  the  Duke 
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enthroned  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  Around  him  are 
equestrian  figures  represennng  the  four  continents.  The  winged 
Goddess  of  Fame  can  be  seen  in  a  cloud  above  the  Duke  holding  a 
laurel  wreath  over  his  head. 

The  set  was  commissioned  by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  son 
of  Charles  V,  from  Charles  Mitte,  director  of  Malgrange  factory 
at  Nancy.  Weavers  from  the  Gobelin  factory  were  imported  to 
supervise  the  work.  This  practise  was  permitted  by  the  French 
Government  and  is  signified  by  the  letter  G  in  the  lower  left  hand 
corner. 

W.  22'  3",  H.  12'  6".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 


FRANCE.    THE  BEAUVAIS  FACTORY 

The  Beauvais  tapestry  weaving  factory  was  established  at 
Beauvais  near  Paris  in  1664  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Hinart, 
a  Fleming.  Although  subsidized  by  the  State  it  was  not  intended 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  crown,  but  was  a  commercial  in- 
vestment designed  to  carry  out  private  orders.  Not  until  1684, 
when  Philippe  Behagle  became  director,  did  Beauvais  become  a 
flourishing  tapestry  factory.  It  reached  its  height  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV  when  Francois  Boucher  was  its  most  important 
designer.  Boucher's  designs  are  the  very  essence  of  this  period. 
By  this  time  the  Beauvais  factory  was  enjoying  royal  patronage, 
as  Boucher  was  the  favourite  artist  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

A  number  of  tapestries  of  the  17th  and  1 8 th  centuries  show  a 
decidedly  oriental  influence.  What  had  begun  in  the  17th  century 
as  a  curiosity  in  all  forms  of  Chinese  and  Indian  decorative  art 
had  developed  into  a  fashion  by  the  1 8 th  century,  and  large 
quantities  of  oriental  textiles,  porcelain  and  lacquer  were  imported 
by  the  East  India  Companies.  Not  to  be  outdone,  European 
designers  in  all  branches  of  art  produced  pseudo  Chinese  and 
Indian  designs  known  as  chinoiseries  for  all  purposes  including 
tapestries.  These  for  the  most  part  were  quaint  misinterpretations 
of  the  essentials  of  oriental  design  but  none  the  less  are  most 
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amusing  and  decorative.  Beauvais  and  other  factories  produced 
a  number  of  tapestries  of  this  type,  of  which  there  are  some 
interesting  examples  in  this  exhibition. 

31.  The  Apotheosis  of  Minerva.    French,  Beauvais,  early  18  th 

cen  tury. 

This  tapestry  is  one  of  a  set  called  "Grotesques  of  the  Gods". 
The  figure  of  the  goddess  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  the  central  panel. 
The  ornamental  decoration  surrounding  her  is  typical  of  the  style 
of  design  used  in  this  period.  It  was  woven  by  Philippe  Behagle 
about  1770. 

W.  10'  9",  H.  10'.  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

32.  The  Circus  Performers.    French,  Beauvais,  early  18th  century. 
This  tapestry,  which  was  one  of  a  set  called  "The  Animal 

Tamers",  was  designed  by  the  celebrated  artist  of  the  late  17th 
and  early  18th  centuries,  Jean  Berain.  It  shows  the  performers 
on  a  marble  platform  with  a  background  of  trellised  arches,  festoons 
of  flowers  and  ornament  in  the  "grotesque"  style  of  the  period. 

W.  12'  6",  H.  9'.  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

33.  A  Prince  en  voyage.    French,  Beauvais,  Early  18th  century. 
[This  tapestry  belongs  to  one  of  a  set  depicting  the  life  of  a 

Chinese  prince.  In  the  centre  is  the  prince  carried  on  a  richly 
draped  palanquin  by  four  attendants.  His  retinue  follow  behind 
on  horseback.  Pagodas  are  shown  in  the  background.  This  is  an 
interesting  example  of  chinoiserie  design  so  popular  during  the 
1 8th  century,  with  a  decorative  European  interpretation  of  oriental 
motifs. 

W.  15'  2",  H.  IT  8".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

34.  The  Fortune  Teller.    French,  Beauvais,  18th  century. 

This  is  one  of  the  tapestries  belonging  to  a  set  called  "Italian 
Fetes".  The  fortune  teller  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  panel  with 
an  infant  slung  on  her  back.  She  is  reading  the  palm  of  a  shepherd- 
ess dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  A  group  of 
three  figures  in  similar  costume  are  seated  beside  the  shepherdess, 
and  behind  her  is  a  faun  caryatid  which  is  the  only  Italian  touch 
in  an  otherwise  French  scene. 
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"The  Italian  Fetes"  was  the  first  set  of  cartoons  designed  by 
Boucher  for  Beauvais.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  artists  working 
for  this  factory  during  the  1 8th  century.  At  that  time  the  French 
aristocracy  liked  to  be  depicted  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  pastoral 
pursuits,  shepherdesses  and  milkmaids  being  their  favourite 
characters. 

W.  10'  4",  H.  10'  10".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 


FRANCE.    THE  AUBUSSON  FACTORY 

Aubusson  had  been  a  weaving  town  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century  and  a  certain  amount  of  tapestry  weaving  had 
been  done  there  since  that  time,  though  none  of  any  great  merit. 
In  1665  the  factory  became  state-controlled  and  was  called  the 
Manufacture  Royale  d'Aubusson,  with  the  right  to  use  a  fleur  de 
lis  in  its  mark.  In  spite  of  this  it  never  produced  many  first  rate 
tapestries. 

35.  The  Palace  of  Circe.    French,  Aubusson,  about  1755-60. 

The  scene  shows  a  terrace  with  many  pillars,  and  to  the  left  a 
large  throne  with  the  wand  of  Circe  laid  against  it.  There  are 
parrots,  a  monkey,  a  leopard,  a  hyena,  a  unicorn,  and  the  boar 
into  which  one  of  Ulysses  companions  had  been  transformed,  but 
no  human  beings. 

This  is  one  of  a  set  representing  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid, 
after  cartoons  by  Jean  Baptiste  Oudry.  Oudry  was  the  director 
of  the  Beauvais  factory  from  1734  to  1753  and  the  set  of  the 
Metamorphoses  is  mentioned  in  the  Beauvais  inventory  of  1734. 
The  set  was  woven  again  at  Aubusson  about  1 755-1760. 

W.  13'  8",  H.  7'  2".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

36.  Blind  Mans  Buff.    French,  Aubusson,  about  1755-60. 

Against  a  typical  18th  century  landscape  background  a  group 
of  young  people  are  playing  a  game,  and  to  the  right  a  shepherdess 
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is  shown  with  her  flock.  At  the  Aubusson  factory  weaver-painters 
were  developed  who  borrowed  figure  scenes  from  paintings  by  such 
artists  as  Lancret  and  Pillement,  arranged  them  in  suitable  settings 
and  adapted  them  for  weaving.  This  saved  the  expense  of  com- 
missioning cartoons  from  the  artists.  In  this  tapestry  the  figures 
are  taken  from  the  work  of  Lancret. 

W.  15'  4",  H.  9'  4".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

37.  Floral  Tapestry  with  Medallion.    French,  Aubusson,  about 
1770-75. 

In  a  central  medallion  an  artist  is  shown  working  at  his  easel. 
The  medallion  is  suspended  from  festoons  of  flowers  which  in  turn 
hang  from  garlanded  pillars.  The  formal  balanced  arrangement 
reflects  the  classical  feeling  which  became  so  strong  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI,  while  the  lavish  use  of  flowers  is  typical  of 
1 8th  century  design. 

W.  6'  3",  H.  8'.  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 


ENGLAND.     SHELDON  AND  MORTLAKE  FACTORIES 

In  England  tapestry  weaving  never  flourished  as  it  did  on  the 
continent,  and  even  the  two  important  factories,  Sheldon  and 
Mortlake,  were  in  continual  financial  straits  during  their  short 
periods  of  existence. 

When  the  Protestants  were  being  persecuted  in  France  and 
Belgium  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  a  number  of  Flemish 
weavers  escaped  to  England.  William  Sheldon  of  Worcestershire 
took  advantage  of  this  situation  and  established  looms  for  tapestry 
weaving  at  Barcheston  Manor.  Few  tapestries  of  interest  were 
produced  here  and  it  finally  died  out  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  In  1620  James  I  imported  Flemish  weavers  and  es- 
tablished a  factory  at  Mortlake.  Although  a  fine  set  of  "The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles"  from  Raphael's  cartoons,  and  another 
interesting  set  called  "Neptune  and  Cupid"  were  produced,  this 
factory  was  short  lived.    Several  weavers,  finding  life  somewhat 
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precarious  in  these  factories,  began  establishments  of  their  own. 
The  most  noted  of  these  was  John  Vanderbank,  who  had  a  factory 
in  Soho  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  His  most  famous  designs 
were  chinoiseries.  Another  independent  weaver  was  Joshua 
Morris,  working  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century. 

38.  Neptune  and  Cupid.   English,  Mortlake,  early  17th  century. 

The  god  Neptune  carrying  his  trident  is  shown  standing  with 
Cupid  on  the  sea  shore.  In  the  foreground  is  the  side  of  a  cliff 
with  heavy  trees  and  flowers.  It  is  woven  of  wool  with  silk  and 
gold  threads. 

This  is  from  the  celebrated  set  of  tapestries  "The  History  of 
Vulcan  and  Venus",  and  was  woven  at  Mortlake,  near  London, 
between  1620  and  1622. 

W.  3'  11",  H.  7'  2".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

39.  Chinoiserie  Tapestry.    English,  Soho,  early  18th  century. 

This  tapestry  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  chinoiserie  style 
which  was  so  popular  during  the  18th  century.  It  has  probably 
been  inspired  by  Chinese  lacquer  designs.  The  main  scene  shows 
a  prince  in  a  palanquin  who  is  apparently  on  his  way  to  visit  a 
princess  who  stands  with  her  attendant  under  a  canopy. 

This  is  very  similar  to  a  famous  set  of  four  tapestries  woven 
for  Elihu  Yale,  Governor  of  Madras,  India,  which  were  also  made 
by  John  Vanderbank,  court  weaver  to  Queen  Anne,  at  his  factory 
in  Great  Queen  Street,  Soho,  about  1700.  Yale's  tapestries  are 
now  in  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 

W.  10'  7",  H.  7'  4".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 

40.  Floral  Tapestry.    English,  London,  about  1725. 

This  tapestry  was  woven  by  Joshua  Morris  who  was  the  leading 
London  tapissier  during  the  reign  of  George  I  and  George  II.  The 
design  is  typical  of  the  decorative  work  of  that  period,  with  a 
formal  arrangement  of  scrolls  on  which  are  placed  asymmetrical ly 
birds  and  bouquets  and  festoons  of  flowers.  In  the  centre  is  a  bust 
crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath. 

W.  17'  3",  H.  8'  10".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 
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The  Drinker.    Spanish,  Madrid,  1801. 
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SPAIN.    SANTA  BARBARA  FACTORY 


Prior  to  the  1 8th  century  many  attempts  were  made  to  es- 
tablish tapestry  weaving  in  Spain,  but  without  success.  It  was 
not  until  1720,  under  the  patronage  of  Philip  V,  that  the  Santa 
Barbara  factory  was  opened  under  the  direction  of  a  Flemish 
weaver  named  Van  den  Goten.  Except  for  a  short  period  early 
in  the  19th  century,  when  the  factory  was  partly  destroyed,  the 
looms  have  been  active  down  to  the  present  day.  However,  it  was 
not  until  Francesco  Goya  began  designing  cartoons  for  this  factory 
in  1776  that  any  important  tapestries  were  produced.  Goya 
adapted  himself  to  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  technique, 
and  his  designs  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  1 8th  century 
tapestries. 

41.   The  Drinker.    Spanish,  Madrid,  1801. 

A  man  is  shown  seated  upon  a  grassy  bank  drinking  from  a 
leather  wine  flask.  Beside  him  is  a  boy  eating  a  radish,  and  to  the 
left  a  soldier  is  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 

The  cartoon  for  this  tapestry  is  one  of  a  set  of  45  which  was 
painted  by  Francesco  Goya  between  1786  and  1 79 1 .  These 
tapestries  were  woven  at  the  factory  of  Santa  Barbara  in  Madrid 
for  the  Prado  palace.  In  1801  part  of  the  set  was  woven  again  for 
Don  Battisto  Gonzalez,  director  of  the  factory.  This  tapestry 
belongs  to  the  second  set. 

W.  36",  H.  30".  Lent  by  French  and  Company. 
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